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[corntiuDED.] 

“ We sat beneath a bower of honeysuckles and jessamine, 
in a part of the garden sheltered from observation, but al 
the same time commanding a view of the public road that 
wound its circuitous way ata little distance from us. Annie, 
usually the gayest of beings, her happy musical laugh ring- 
ing out in child-like glee, was this evening thoughtful, al- 
most to sadness. I noticed the alteration in her manner, 
and as the lover, like the drowning man, catches at a straw, 
I ventured to hope that it augured a change in her feelings 
for myself. I rallied her upon her seriousness. She did 
not deny it, bat laying her hand upon my arm, and look- 
ng into my face with a soft and chastened expression, she 
said — 

“¢Do you never have a feeling of melancholy steal over 
you, without any apparent cause, and almost unconsciously 
to yourself? {am not sad, far from it; there is a calm and 
peaceful feeling at my heart, which I never experience in my 
hours of gayety and mirth. I think that our spirits, un- 
known to our physical perception, hold communion with the 
beings of another world; that unseen and unheard, they 
breathe into our souls their kindly teachings. I am often 
happiest when to others I seem in sorrow.’ 

“Tt was to me a new feature in the character of Annie — 
that of sober, serious reflection, and I thought her even more 
lovely than when, with joy dimpling her cheeks and spark- 
ling in her eyes,she seemed destined to take by storm, the 
hearts of all who knew her. I looked at het in silent. admi- 
ration for some moments. I forgot the conversation of the 
last evening, the resolutions it induced me to form. I forgot 
every thing but that I loved, and the object of my love was 
beside me. I took her hand, and in another moment all the 
feelings she had inspired in my heart would have been made 
known to her. [I was interrupted by the noise of a fast ap- 
proaching carriage. A scream of terror burst from the pale 
lips of my companion. The carriage whose approach had star- 
tled melay shivered beneath the garden wall, while the horses, 
with the speed of the wind, were fast disappearing inthe dis- 
tance. Obeying the hasty injunctions of Annie, I followed her 
to the spot where the accident had happened. We found the 

driver of the vehicle lying to all appearance dead. dHe had 
fallen upon a heap of loose stones, and his head was dreadfully 
bruised, and bleeding in profusion. I desired Annie to has- 
ten to the house for more assistance, while I raised the man, 
and staunched, as far as possible, the blood from the wounds 
upon his head. She soon returned with her father and two 
servants. To the arms of the latter I gave the apparently 
lifeless body, with directions to bear it to the house and pro- 
cure a surgeon. I then, with the assistance of Mr. Lee and 
Annie, removed the carriage, beneath which we found a gen- 
tleman, who, though insensible, bore no marks of serious 
injury. Weconveyed him also to the house, where a sur- 
geon had already arrived, and pronounced the situation of 
the driver as entirely hopeless. This mournful intelligence 
was however softened by his assurance that the gentleman 
was not materially hurt. His opinion was soon confirmed 
by the returning consciousness of the person to whom they 
referred. The stranger was a man of about twenty-five 
years, and despite his pale and haggard appearance, was 
Strikingly handsome. I went home to inform my parents of 
my intention, and then returned and spent the night in at- 
tendance upon the stranger. He passed an aneasy sleepless 
night, and towards the morning was in so high a fever as to 
induce me tosummon a physician. The disease proved to 
be a brain fever, caused, as was supposed, by a rush of blood 
to the head at the time of the accident, as the position in 
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ing another word at present; 
freshing beverage, which I have prepared by the doctor’s 
prescription, ‘and then compose yourself to sleep.’ 


had not seen the sun before for many days.’ 
still you need more res) 
pose, and I, as your nurse, command that you immediately 
close your eyes and compose yourself to sleep.’ 


of Mr. Edgarton’s manners and appearance. 
week passed away, and still no word of leaving did he ever'! 
speak. That he loved Annie, I could not doubt, and I feared! 


with him ; she sang and read and walked with him. 


wealthy there could be no doubt, for he was unsparing in| 
his expenses. 
letters in the Post Office with his own hand. 
mystery about him, and one that, notwithstanding my dili-| 
gence, I could not fathom. 


interview with Annie, make known my feelings to her, and 
receive her answer, which’ should determine my future 
course in life. 
Annie walking with Mr. Edgarton. 
was in high spirits, and rallied me upon my dullness. 


been this week past, that you have not come as usual to pay 
your allegiance to me? 


you been ?’ 


that I should not have been missed had my absence exceed- 
ed thrice its actual length?’ 


came you not to pay your allegiance, as you formerly did?’ 
but mockery in return.’ 


uncourteous knight.’ 
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which he was fownd sanctioned such a supposition. Upon 
Annie devolved the task of nursiiig the stranger, and gladly 
would I have exchanged places with him to have been nursed 
by her. I went daily to proffer all the assistance in my 
power. It was an opportunity of being with the fair girl 
that I could not resist, though (to acknowledge miy folly) her 
kindness and attention to the stranger, sick and insensible 
as he was, was a source of increasing disquiet to me. ] 
could not bear to see those tender offices, for which I would 
have given my life, bestowed upon another. Fora week the 
stratiger remained in a state of unconsciousness. At the 
end of that time his reason returned. 
with Annie, when he awoke from the death-like sleep in 
which he had lain for several hours. He opened his eyes, 


and their first glance fell upon my companion ; and weak |/ment, 
and feeble as he was, a gleam of pleasure brightened his||unusual, (to do you justice,) to see you so capricious, I 


fine features. 


«My fair nurse,’ said he, speaking faintly, ‘for such I you with friendship and esteem ; 
am sure you have been to me, I have seéazyou in my dreams, 
and I fancied you a being from a better world. 
speak my thagks, but your own kind heart will interpret my 
feelings.” 


I cannot 


“*T will imagine all that you wonld say,’ replied Annie, 


‘I was beside him,|/I make no accusation against you. 


NumBer 26, 
you no cause of offence, though I cannot but judge so from 
your manner. If I have, believe me, it was unintentional.’ 

“«Mr, Edgarton, it is generally considered quite time 
enough for a person to defend himself, when a charge is 
made againsthim.’ ¥ 

“‘Tadmit the truth of your observation, in most cases, 
bat Iam too much indebted to you —I have too lately re- 
ceived proofs of your benevolence and kindness, to permit 
my remaining at ease under the supposition that I may have 
given you offence, however unintentionally.’ 

“<Mr. Edgarton, if you please, we will let this subject rest. 
I hope your own con- 
science may be equally silent.’ 

“ «Why, George,’ said Annie, looking at me in astonish- 
‘how strangely you behave to-night! but as it is 





will condescend to assure you that Mr. Edgarton regards 
that he as well as myself 
ihave missed you very much the last week. Come, now, 
drive that dark cloud from your brow, and walk into the 
house. My piano is in fine tune; I will sing ‘Away with 
melancholy,’ and you shall be happy in spite of yourself.’ 
“<¢T will go in, Annie, for such was my intention in com- 





‘and as a proof of your sincerity, I insist upon your not speak-|/ing here to-night, but instead of the song, I must petition for 


but take«a draught of this re- 


“ «Sleep! surely I have slept enough. I feel as though | 


“You have indeed slept much ; 


“ Mr. Edgarton, (such was the name of the stranger,) from 
his time recovered rapidly. 


ance in the open air. I now became anxious for his depar- 
ure.. My prospects with regard to Annie were too doubiful 
o allow me calmly to see her the daily companion of a man! 
Bat week pated 


In the course of a fortnight, he} 
was : able*to leave his rooom, and even to walk a short dis- 


| 


a half hour’s conversation.’ 

“¢¢ As you please, [ will sing or talk, whichever will give 
you most pleasure,’ 

“Of that interview I will say nothing, but_that I quilted 
ithe house with the determination of next returning to 
| Boston, to commence the career which, in my boyish days, 
I had marked out for myself. My parents, surprised at this 
sudden resolution, remonstrated with me, but withoat effect. 

“I went to Boston, opened my office, and launched at 








once into a world of turmoil, noise and anarchy. Success 
lattended me; practice thronged upon me. I became the ad- 
mired, the popular pleader of the day. My society sought 
after, my pride flattered, my ambition gratified, had I never 
known Annie Lee, I might have been happy ; but my disap- 
pointment lay like an icicle at my heart, chilling the very 
current of my life, withering the wreaths of fame that circled 





hat his love was not hopeless. Annie was evidently pleased 





“Prompted by, I fear not altogether disinterested motives, | 
endeavored to ascertain who he was, from whence he came, | 
ubjects upon which he rarely conversed. That he was! 


He often wrote, but invariably deposited his 
There was a 


“Driven at length to desperation, I resolved to solicit an 









Accordingly I went to Mr. Lee’s, I found 
I joined them; Annie 


«+ By the way, Mr. George,’ said she, ‘where have you 
say, where have 


Speak, truant ; 


‘<¢ What matters it where I have been, conscious as I am 


“ * Nay, Mr. lawyer, that is begging the question. Why 





“¢ Perhaps I am tired of paying allegiance where I find 
«Now I appeal to Mr. Edgarton, if you be not a most 


‘¢¢ Make no appeal respecting me, I pray you.’ 
‘6¢ Mr, Abbott,’ said the gentleman, ‘I trust I have given 







my brows, and taking from existence its zest, its aim. I 
sought for popularity, I welcomed its noisy shouts, I en- 
tered the scenes of gayety and revelry and dissipation ; for 
my object was to drown thought, to forget the past. I was 
a favorite with the gentler part of creation, and, (I am an old 
man now—I say it not to boast,) I might have chosen a bride 
among the fairest and highest of the land. I heard their 
sweet flatteries, I saw the bright eye grow brighter, and the 
fair cheek blush like the rose, when I approached ; but I cared 
not. There was one —but no, I will not tell that tale. —” 

“ Nay, uncle, that is not fair,” said the young girl, seated 
by the old man’s side: “tell us all, dear uncle. Who was 
the one, and what of her.” 

« Who was she, darling? She wasa lovely gir! of scarcely 
sixteen summers. Beautiful she was as my own first dream 
of love, bright as a gleam of light, pure as a vestal’s thought, 
and playful as a sportive child. I knew her brother, was 
intimate with him, often visited at his father’s house, saw 
and became acquainted with his young sister. Would that 
I had never seen her! ’Tis a sad tale, Emma.” 

“ Did you love her, uncle?” asked Emma, a little archly. 

“No, I did not. Would that 1 had loved her! Thenall 


the after misery might have been spared. No, no; I did 
not love her. 
was my chosen friend; but I looked upon her as a child— 
very beautiful, but still but a child. She was very small, 


I saw her often, almost daily ; for her brother 


even for her age; and so modest and retiring in ber man- 
ners, as seldom to speak unless when addressed. When first 
I visited at her father’s house, she rarely remained long in 
the room —” 


«“ What was her name, uncle?” 
“ Rosa.” 


ine Deets, 
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“ What a pretty name! Go on, uncle; 
about sweet Resa.” 

“She soon, however, ceased to leave it, and occupied at a 
little table, apart from us, and yet near enough to hear our 
conversation, she would sit during my visits. I observed, 
(though almost unknown to myself.) that she no longer 
quitted the room, but thought nothing of it, till accident re- 
vealed to me what I would rather have died than known.” 

“ Was Rosa in love with you, ancle?, I am sure you must 
have been very handsome and very fascinating; but I don’t 
think a very modest young lady would have fallen in love 
with you, without some advances on your part—all at 


I want to hear all 


once.” 
“ Hash, hush, Emma. You know not what you are talk- 


ing about. I tell you Rosa.was the most modest girl I ever 
saw. There was nota shadow of indelicacy upon her mind; 
every thought of her young unsullied heart might be read 
upon her face, one might look through the clear deep blue 
of her mild eye to her very soul.” 

“ Why, uncle, you'studied her face pretty well, any way,” 
said Emma smilingly. 

“ Well, well, Emma, you may laugh at the old man in his 
dotage, dwelling upon the scenes and events of his youth. 
I do not blame you, my pet. I know how foolish all this 
must sound from the lips of a gray haired man of seventy.” 

«“ No, no, my dear uncle; nothing from you could sound 
foolish. Forgive your naughty Emma, and tell me all about 
Rosa.” 

“« Time wore away, each day adding some new grace to the 
fair girl. *Twas about a year from the time of my first ac- 
quaintance, when a suspicion of the truth crossed my mind. 
I could not for some time believe it. I watched her closely, 
firmly resolved, as soon as I saw enough to justify my be- 
lief, to visit there no more. It was not long before all doubt 
was dispelled from my mind.” , 

“ How, uncle? She didn’t tell you, surely. 
didn’t tell you.” 

“T needed no words.» I had lived much in the world, had 
been too much flattered, too much the favorite of the day, to 
be told in w that I had made a favorable impression. I 
knew too wife state of Rosa's feelings respecting me. 1 
left the house ; I returned there no more. When urged by 
my friend, | ever made some excuse. 

“ One evening he came and said his father wished to see 
me; ‘And Rosa, too,’ he added, ‘though she won’t acknowl- 
edge it, misses you. I have been teasing her to-day, and 
told her that J believed her ill health was but owing to the 
discontinnance of your visits. Why, only think of it; you 
have uot been to the house for two weeks.’ 

«<< Ts your sister ill?’ I asked. 

“4+ Yes, she has not been well for several days. I believe 
my mother feels anxious about her. She seems feverish, 
and has lost her spirits. Come home with me; perhaps to- 
gether we may cheer ber. I can’t bear to believe her se- 
riously ill; she is my idol, I had almost said. 1 do love her 
more than any thing else in this world, she is so gentle, so 
affectionate. You don’t know what a treasure she is; none 
but her family can know. She is so diffident, she shrinks 
from any thing like display ; but I wish you could hear her 
sometimes, when I have been behaving nayghty ; she will 
talk so seriously to me, and sensibly, too. Rosa’s mind is 
well stored with valuable information.’ 

“The remarks of my friend were like daggers to my heart. 
I felt the wrong | had unconsciously done his family, the sor- 
row of the innocent girl. I declined the jnvitation. Though 
urged by my friend to return with him, I persisted in refus- 
ing, and saw bm at length depart, hurt and offended. The 
next day [ received a letter from him, containing a challenge. 
My feelings may be imagined, but I have no words to de- 
scribe them. One thing, however, I determined; that I 
would never meet as an enemy one whom I so truly es- 
teemed as a friend. I answered bis letter, requesting an 
interview and an explanation of his conduct. He replied 
with contempt, calling me coward and villain. In short, 
(for why should I dwell upon a subject that even at this late 
day harrows my very sont bat to think of) he obliged me, as 
I foolishly thought, to accept his challenge. We met, anc 
in five minutes he lay @ lifeless corpse upon the green sward, 
the victim of his own hasty temper, and my false views of 
honor. I was a murderer, and yet unintentionally. I had 
been driven to take up arms against my friend, and accident 
completed the catastrophe. I meant not to have aimed at 
him, but to have fired my pistol in the air, when, just at the 
moment I received the word from the second, a noise behind 


I hope she 

























sorrow and vice had done the work of time. 
comed me home. ‘Remain here, my son,’ he said, ‘at peace. 


young sister when the summons arrives that calls us hence.’”’ 






me startled me, my pistol went off, the ball entered the heart 


of my antagonist, and I was a murderer. 
* * * - ” * aa * * * 


“ Restored to the society of my parents and my infant sis- 


ter, ny mind became at length calmed, but I entered the 
world no more. Ambition was dead, and hope flown. | 
wandered amid the scenes of my boyhvood’s home, trying to 
forget that I had ever quitted them.” 

“ How long had you been absent from home, uncle?” 

“ Four years, two of which were spent in the eager chase 
afier fame, and the idle folly of fashionable life ;— the other 
two in a State little removed from madness, in every species 
of dissipation and profligacy. With the brand of a murderer 
upon my brow, the sting of a scorpion at my heart, I wan- 
dered away to distant lands, seeking to drown remembrance 
by change of scene and acts of folly. Thus for two years I 
lived, when a merciful God had compassion upon me, re- 
called me from my career of vice, and taught me to repent. 
I returned to my father’s house, and like the prodigal in 
Scripture, he received me as one having been dead and 
brought to life again.” 

“Uncle, what became of Rosa?” 

# She died.” 

There was a pause ; —the questioner, grieved at the emo- 
tion her question. had caused her aged relative, looked with 
streaming eyes into his face, as if to ask forgiveness. The 


old man’s bands were clasped; his head bowed upon his 


bosom; his lips moved; —he prayed. At length, looking 
up, he met the sorrowing gaze of his niece. 

“ Weep not, Emma,” he said; “the struggle is over. I 
will conclude my tale. I went home. I was still a young 
man, scarcely having completed my twenty-fifth year, but 
My father wel- 


I am rich; partake of all I have. Forget the world, and 


you may find contentment, if not happiness.’ My mother 


wept over me and prayed by turns, and repeated my father’s 
words, adding, ‘Stay with us, and make our old age happy 
by the sight of our son, to whose care we may confide his 


“Was Annie Lee married, uncle ?” 

st Yes.” 

“Did she marry Mr. Edgarton ?” 

‘ Yes.” 

“Uncle, if it makes you feel bad, I don’t want you to tell 
me about her; but I do want to know what became of Annie 
Lee.” 

“T will tell you, love. After I left home, as I before in- 
formed you, Mr..Edgarton remained at Mr. Lee’s. His at- 
tentions to Annie soon became tvo marked to admit of mis- 
understanding, and she, dear girl, interested at first by his 
accident and sickness, pleased with his elegant manners and 
handsome exterior, and flattered by his evident partiality for 
herself, with the unsuspecting confidence of her sex and age, 
gave to him the rich treasures of her young heart’s first, 
fundest affection. I remember once, when we were both 
young, scarcely beyond the age of childhood, telling her in 
a laughing way, that with her to love once, would be to love 
for ever; that if disappointed, her heart would break, bat 
never love again. I never shall forget the pensive expres- 
sion that stole over her sweet face, and the tears that gath- 
ered in her clear blue eye, as she answered —‘ Yes, George, 
you have spoken truly, and I feel sometimes as though I] 
were destined to the fate you have described.’ I laughed, 
and the conversation ceased. At the time, I considered her 
reply as the effect of momentary sadness. J have since 
thought of it with surprise. Why should that gay, happy 
being, basking in the sunlight of happiness, her father’s dar- 
ling, his idol—with no wish ungratified, the future bright 
with the gay pictures from the hand of the most finished 
limner, Hope—why should she have given utterance to 
words so melancholy? Are there moments of our lives in 
which we are partially permitted to raise the veil of futa- 
rity? Is that depression of spirits, for which we can assign 
no reason, when the overcharged heart lies like lead within 
our bosoms, sent as warnings of some coming darkness? 

“ Annie loved Mr. Edgarton, and they were plighted to 
each other. Mr. Lee, who, as well as his daughter, was 
fascinated by the English stranger, offered no objections to 
their union, and the following spring was appointed for the 
wedding to take place. My mother told me that from the 
time of the engagement she observed a change in Mr. Ed- 
garton. He became even more reserved than he had been 
before, and ofien appeared lost in thought, not as she im- 
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agioed of @ very pleasant character. However the prepar- 
ations for the marriage were continued. Annie was gay 
and happy as a child. Spring came; the wedding day ar- 
rived; friends were invited from far and near; the bride, 
dressed in rich but plain attire, looked very lovely. The 
ceremony completed, the newly married couple departed 
upon a tour to Niagara, from whence they intended to pro- 
ceed to Montreal and Quebec, and return by Lakes Cham- 
plain and George. They were absent six weeks, during the 
jfirst three of which Annie’s letters were frequent, and filled 
with the overflowings of her happy heart. After that time 
nothing was heard of them, and when they returned, a blight 
had fallen upon the young wife, who looked as if just risen 
from a severe sickness. To all inquiries she returned eva- 
jSive answers, and passed the most of her time in the retire- 
lment of her chamber. Her poor old father gazed witha 
loresking heart upon the wreck of all his hopes. Day by day 
he saw the fever spot grow deeper upon the pale cheek of 
his darling, and her step grew more feeble. She was passing 
away like a young spring flower in her beauty, and none 
knew the reason why. Soon after their return, Mr. Edgarton, 
pleading urgent basiness in his own country, departed never 
jtoreturn. The parting scene with Annie was unwitnessed 
by any one, but all saw that from that day the stamp of 
[Death was deeper, firmer set upon her heart. The bleak 
winds of the next autumn swept over the grave of the young 
wife of six months.” 

“ Was the mystery never explained?” 

“Yes; after her death a small packet was found, address- 
ed to me. Poor, poor Annie! thine was a hard fate. The 
packet contained the miniatore of herself, which you have 
seen, and a letter explaining the mysterious cause of her 
sickness and death. She said that while they were in Can- 
ada, her husband, or rather, ‘Mr. Edgarion,’ for she was 
never heard to call him by any other name, proposed one 
morning that she should accompany him in a walk, but feel- 
ing fatigued, she declined, and he went alone. Shortly after 
he left the house, she found a letter lying upon the floor, 
which he had probably dropped from his pocket without 
being aware of it. It was directed to Mr. Charles Edgarton, 
in asmallelegant female hand. Instigated by a very natu- 
ral curiosity, Annie opened the letter, and the address —‘ My 
husband’ —indaced her to read it. It contained a secret 
fraught with despair and death to her. That letter told a 
fearfal tale of guilt and deceit in the being to whom she had 
given her whole heart, whom she had looked upon as one 
surpassing all others of his sex in every noble, every gen- 
erous quality. It told, that far away in his own land, anoth- 
er claimed the title of his wife; that another fond heart was 
breaking beneath a load of anguish inflicted by his hand. 

“No words can tell the state of Annie’s feelings upon this 
discovery. She described it herself like the passing of the 
hand of death over her heart. Summoning all her energy, 
she waited for Mr. Edgarton’s return, when she handed him 
the letter. He took it in silence. To her agonizing entrea- 
ties that he would tell the whole truth, he admitted the fact 
of his previous marriage, attempting no other extenuation 
of his conduct than his love for her, which, he said, he had 
vainly striven to overcome. 

“To Annie’s request to return to her father’s house im- 
mediately, Mr. Edgarton offered no objection, and she ac- 
cordingly returned, as I before informed you. — 

“ Now, Emma, my tale is done. Good night.” 

The old man hastily qaitted the apartment, brushing from 
his eyes, as he did so, the tears which the relation of the 
above incidents had called forth. He retired to his chamber, 
to seek for consolation from that source whence streams of 
mercy ever flow. 





ORIGIN OF THE GREAT BELL OF TOLEDO. 

A ricu count of Toledo had a son, who having killed a 
man in a duel, sought refuge in the cathedral, while his 
father went to Madrid to petition the King for his pardon. 
No!” said the King —“ quien ha matado a uno es precise 
que muera !”’ —[He who has killed a.man must die.] The 
count continued to petition, and the King to refuse, till at 
length the King said, wishing to get rid of him —* When 
you make a bell at Toledo that I can hear at Madrid, I will 
pardon the young man.” Now Toledo is sixty miles from 
Madrid. The count went home, and some time after, as the 
King was sitting in his palace, at an open window, he heard 
a distant toll, “ Volgame Dios !’? — “God help me!” he cried, 
that’s the bell of Toledo!” and so the young count obtained 
his pardon.— A Summer in Andalusia. 
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flowing of the tides, in Finmark, and they are taken in great 
numbers for the table, their flesh being very delicate. 

This bird appears in the northern parts of the United 
States, in December, or with the first heavy snow, especially 
when it is drifted by high north winds. They are usually 
called the White Snow bird. They seem to increase with the 
increase of snow and cold. They are sometimes found as 
far south as Maryland. They are numerous in the interior 
of Maine, and in Genesee county, in the State of New 
York. They fly in close and compact bodies in a high wind, 
and often alight near the doors of dwelling-houses, but do not 
jong remain. They are seldom sought for by the sportsman, 
as he finds more valuable game; but boys amuse themselves 
by taking them in snares. If they appear early, it is the 
foundation of a prediction of a cold winter. It is not known 
how far west they go. They have not been found near the 
S||| Rocky Mountains. 

The summer dress of this bird is a tawny brown, inter- 
spersed with white, covering the head, neck and lower parts; 
the back. is black, and feather skirted with brown. Jn win- 
ter, they become white on the head, neck, and whole under- 
side, but the back continues blaci, skirted with brown: their 
plumage varies according to age and season. 


For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE, 


Tue Christian’s hope while on earth is marked by a gran- 
jdear of beauty sublime even in its weakness, but as eternal 
jas the péarly gates of heaven. Assuming the holy and 
beautiful philosophy of the blessed Saviour as his standard 
jjand guide, the Christian walks calmly on in the unclouded 
|| aumosphere of divine trath, his pilgrim’s staff set firmly, and 
his eye fixed upon that fadeless star whieh rose to dissolve 
the darkness of the world, and lighted Bethlehem’s worship- 
||| pers to their cradled monarch and their God. The bright 
| angel of the Christian’s hope stands upon the dark borders 
|| of the tomb, and reveals to the great and godlike in man’s 
jjsoul, the shadowy and unknown fature, the incomprehen- 
|| sible destinies of the spirits’ life — the life of moral grandear — 
of intellectual wisdom — of angelic and inuggertal joys. 

And who would not die that he might li¥e? Who would 
|jnot exchange this chained and rayless exile for unsu)- 
|lied glory? Who woold not pass through the valley of 
jjthat grim tyrant, filled with the sad music of the bird of 
death, to enter that bright realin where the rainbow never 
!/|\ fades, where life’s loveliest blossoms bloom in undying 

ibeauty like gems arouad God's throne, and love, and bless- 
edness, and peace, gush forth with starlight rays upon the 
heart forever? When this world’s Jamp burns dim, and the 
| joyless light of life glitters for a little space, when its golden 
|}harp is broken and earth’s melody is gone, and waves of 
| darkness and the shadows of death roll over the crushed and 
shrinking spirit —the Christian’s hope tsiumphs over the 
stern agonies of that dark hour, anc with a music softer than 
| the voice of angels, sweeter than the wild-bird’s morning 
| song, weleomes the rising of that eternal sun, whose glorious 
| radiance is the smile of God’s pure, and holy, and forgiving 
| love. B. 












































































































































e Syow.—Flakes of snow examined by a microscope ap- 
We Zz pear to be regularerystals. Ninety-six varieties have been 

7 ; ara tage aie |}noted. The air contained in snow prevents it from being 

imness eebecmr +) Bosra |} transparent, as is the case with other erystalized substances. 
|| Snow bas been seen near the north pole of a red or salmon 

color, and when falling has sometimes a luminous appear- 


Winter Wren, [Motacilla Troglodytes,] ann Snow Buntine, [Emberira Nivalis.] 


e 

In size, color and song the Winter Wren bird approaches|/length, and five in breadth: the upper parts are of a dark| ance. Accumulating in mountains, snow feeds the streams 
very nearly to the European Wren. Wilson considers it,||brown, crossed with transverse touches of black, except the| by gradually melting and running into the valleys. The air 
indeed, of the same species. With tail erect, says Wilson, |/apper part of the head and neck, which are plain. The black, from snow-capped monntains cools the excessive heat of 
and mounted on some projecting point or pinnacle, he sings [Spots on the back, terminate in minute points of dull white. | southern latitudes, while farther north the snow preserves 
with great animation. Sometimes he is found in yards, ||‘The food of this bird is derived from that great magazine of|| vegetation from destructive frosts. 
gardens and out-houses, where he appears familiar, and |/most of the feathered race, insects and their larve. | peal ds Conalbdise lana. o. Vie ices ob a young child 
quite at home. This bird is migratory ; he visits us from|| The Saow-Bunting is said to be common to Europe and'| ave te sania = i Bit ge gig apa nthe : 
the north, in October, and often remains through the winter; || America; and its migrations extend from a very high north- | SD aieeeitde ” in its the child arent on-sune ot the fish 
but in spring is seen on his rout to his breeding place, at the|/ern latitude ; even from the vicinity of the pole, to the dis-; 4 ; om: its mais Rtied some ties ths child bechine 
north. He has sometimes been confounded with the Marsh ||tance of forty or fifly degrees around. floare eater - a ° : ’ z eae 
Wren, common in Pennsylvania ; but the color and mark-|} It is matter of wonder how they subsist : and yet they are, reas pg ager nore pecans nie my 

Pp , - ? ? ’ S. 9 








ings, as well as the notes of the latier are very different from |'seen in large flocks both on Jand and ice in that frozen, bar-'| : J aes fs me 

= ‘ . , | ‘ ‘ . \| fish came from it alive, and more than double its original 
the Winter Wren. Wilson places the Marsh Wren of Penn-|/ren region. It is supposed that they breed at Spitzbergen,| e. Mr. Leddington kept the Gish alive for nearly two 
P P v3 P e ° . 7 N es ’ : on | size. aif. 44! £ * 9 

sylvania, in the species of certhia jas they pass thither by way of Norway. They also ofien| days, and has it now preserved in spirits. — Northampton 





Some assert, that the Winter Wren retires only to the in-jjbreed in Greenland. There they are seen in May; when 
terior of the country, and mountainous parts, to breed: and||they make their nests in the fissures of the rocks, on the! nila caiti aaah isaac 
thus account for their early and frequent residence along the ||mountains. They also inhabit, during sammer, the Lapland|| Iris too often the case that a family of sons and daughters 
sea coast during the severest winters. Alps; and im very rigorous seasons descend into Sweden,||are seen spending their time in idleness and extravagance, 

The size of this bird is only three and a half inches injjand fill the roads and fields. They are said to fatten on the|| while their parents are laboring like slaves for their support. 


Herald. 
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- : : : ‘ : 7 : : ‘ RITA AS 
Ovintsaa Portry delicacy, he is now preparing, with his mind at rest, re by others, and. many improvements originated in their 
2) ‘ a ° . . . . 
etna OHS n i cular letter to those condescending young ladies who have |/own extensive establishments. As the elder Mr. Peel had 
in 4 + offered to surrender to him their hands and hearts, and all | several sons, Robert quited his father’s concern in 1773, and 
0 sz their charms, amounting to no fewer than 749. The gallant |/established himself with his uncle, Mr. Haworth, and bis 

On being requested to write in ber Album. 3 E ‘i zs z c 

You bid ine write : —Should I essay gentleman, who is preparing his ancient castle to receive |/future, father-in-law, Mr. W. Yates, at Bury, where the cot- 
' To walk where Genius marks the way, the Queen of the Tourney, deeply regrets that the terms of ||1on spinning and printing trades were carried on for many 

Or Fame’s bright pathway shines ? his own letter and his innate sense of delicacy will not allow years with pre-eminent success and on a most extensive scale, 
For me no star of genius beams bim to publish the 749 letters he has received. Some of|\and are indeed continued, through other hands, to the present 
To gllé with light the choorn themes them, he says, are so beautifully composed, that if exposed |/day. Mr. Peel, the father, with his sons, and another Mr. 

Which Fancy’s wand assigns, — he ligh rd b ld i sale . ish by |Y » contineel a ; k Ch b d had al 
For ine no high, inepiring vay to the light of day, they would in one week extinguish by ates, established the print-works at Church, an had also 
lilumes or beautifies my lay. their brilliancy the celebrated correspondence of Madame de/| large works at Burnley, Salley Abbey, and Foxhill-bank, 
Oren thie fale seniens of Pancy tree, Sevigne, and render it stale and unprofitable. The most jand spinning-mills at Altham, and afterwards at Burton 
Led by the star of Poesy, spirituelles, he says, as might be expected, came from France. |/upon-Trent, Staffordshire. So widely did these concerns 

My Muse would gladly roam ; There are 27 from actresses, singers, and dancers ; 101 from] branch out, and so liberally and skilfully were they conduct- 

‘ : . . . . . a | . 
But ah! in vain she spreads her wings 'grisettes, conturiers, enlumineuses, and modistes; 53 from|/ed that they not only brought immense wealth to the pro- 
rll ye a ios duchesses, countesses, and marchionesses; 329 from Pari-||prietors, but set an example to the whole cotton trade, and 
nd rea 1e spirits’ home ! : ‘ . = ; . 
“ ‘sian literary ladies, whose names are always mentioned in |trained up many of the most successful printers and manu- 

But though on humble pinions borne, a whisper. The honorable and discreet baron, however, to||facturers in Lancashire. — Baines’ Hist. of the Cotton Manf. 
Though no bright gems her wreath adorn, b bility of bi sctAtae to's tati has en 

T° allure or charm the soul, prevent the possibility of his yielding to temptation, : 
Yet to each feeling heart she sings nounced through the press that he has burnt all these per-/| TOO MANY WIDOWS. 
Of those imperishable things fumed missives. The letter he is preparing will be his|| Aw extraordinary and ludicrous scene took place on Tues- 

Whose mild, whose sweet control, adieu to the press and the public. Henceforth he declares | day, in Tower-street, at the house of Mr. E. Stroud, stationer 

le ne 2 4 | 
wea cis eae toad he no longer belongs to the world, but is devoted to the|/and patent pocket-book manufacturer, at the corner of Mark- 
treasure of beauty which the wheel of fortune has brought pee. Mr. Stroud having occasion for a housekeeper to su- 
She to the suffering, burdened mind, to him.”” 'perintend his domestic affairs, he advertised in the papers of 
. Still speaks of brighter days designed Monday for “ show aibd he dauch hn charee af 

bby Mien whé salgndcn high Monday for “a widow and her daughter, to take charge of a 
His precepts she enjoins on those A ROMANCER AND A THIEF. tradesman’s house, and cook for him.’ The wages were 
Who bend beneath the numerous woes “ Tue other evening,”’ says a Paris contemporary, “a well-|/stated to be 30/. per annum, with coals and candles, &c., 

Of dark agaist ‘ known novelist, a man of great coolness and courage, was||and application was directed to be made, between eleven 

f a Savi ! : " 
ness yoy dentine tun ethan met by a stout fellow, who pulled out a poniard and demand-||and three o’clock on Tuesday, at 68 Tower-street. Before 
And a bright world of bliss above. \ . : ; . 
ed his purse. ‘“Capital!’”’ the other exclaimed. I was just||the clock struck eleven, the widows began to arrive, and the 
pho — ip 0 4 a 15 about to make the same demand on you—but come, as 1 streets was soon rendered impassable by the number of fair 
n memory be stored, — ; i " q si : : 

His a thy treasure satel find I have fallen in with one of ourselves, I'll give you a/jones crowding towards the house, and in a few minutes Mr. 
That when life’s varied trial ’s o’er, share of a prime jobZ have in hand. Come along!” De-|/Stroud’s shop and parlor were filled with women struggling 
You may attain the peaceful shore ceived by this confidence, the real rogue joined the counter. /|/to gain the attention of the advertiser, and clamorously set- 
- or comer meric ' feit, and they stole along together till they were met by a|/ting forth their qualifications for the situation. A report 

sre may thy hi irit res . 4 : ; s 

ee eee patrol, into whose hands the good-natured friend unkindly ||soon got wind that Mr. Stroud had advertised for a wife 
Among the mansions of the blest. D. Re é js ? 
lodged his associate.” and people flocked from all quarters to see the ladies in 
TO A MINIATURE. search of a hasband. The widows — young, middle-aged, 
COSTLY MISTAKE. and old, thexhin and stout—the dark and the fair, some in 
ae eee ew eee A very singular mistake, that might have been attended )\their weeds and others gaily attired, and many poorly but 
Last, sacred relic of departed joys! with total ruin to one of the first banking establishments in |/decently clad — continued ‘to arrive, and were greeted with 
The only treasure left for me ! London, occurred the same day that Messrs. Wright, the|/laughter and shouts by the mob, who gave free vent to their 
I love to steal from all the world bankers, stopped payment. In the course of that day aclerk ||jokes as the widows arrived and departed. At length the 
- i prise of a firm of extensive business had, among others, a check ||confusion became so great that a posse of the City police 
For each dear feature of that face npon Wrights’, as also one upon the house in question. By || was sent for, to preserve order, and afford a free ingress and 
Recemy seer pleasure tong since past ; an unfortunate carelessness the clerk presented the check|/egress to the applicants. About twelve o’cleck, when the 
Some happy scene of by-gone days, " ‘ . Fi : — iw d 
‘Too bright to last. upon Wrights’ to the cashier o the bank, who, supposing it || crowc was very dense round the house, a cab drove. up, 
} J was offered to be paid in to the credit of the firm alluded to, ||from which stepped a very handsome widow and her dangh- 
Be still! my fluttering heart, be still! ; ; a 
hind ter ntjqiainy, Hager have ; in the usual short way of bankers’ clerks, observed, “ The |ter, who had come from Essex to answer the advertisement, 
, - , *” ’ | . . . . 
Nor dim so oft this faded eye, house has stopped payment.” The clerk, not aware that he|/and were received by the mob in a similar rade manner, 
Thou restless tear! had presented the wrong check, hastened home and informed |/amidst cries of “ Do you want a husband, marm?” « He’s 
"The most of pure and sacred joy ||his master that his bankers had failed. The rumor spread Nhe good-looking man ;” “ What fortune have you got?” and 
This youthful bosom ever knew, with rapidity, and the bankers in question were put to the |other exclamations. The widow and her daughter, seeing 
Sprung ail ma thee — from thee, alas! expense of thirty thousand pounds to sustain their reputation,||the position of affairs, immediately retreated and drove off. 
ts misery too. which is of the first order. The widows continued flocking to the spot, and the mob in- 
But I have all forgiven thee, creased till about three o’clock, at which time it was calcu- 
And still would have forgiven more :— | THE PEEL FAMILY. lated that upwards of six hundred females had applied for 
That joy has past ; this misery ‘ d . 7 P Beas a | ° . 
Recital ihe || Tne introduction of calico printing into Lancashire is as-|/the situation. 
. cribed to the Messrs. Clayton, of Bamberbridge, near Pres- 
And I can look with calmer thought, a 
enn sek deidais eenhalinaa ton, who began the business on a small scale as early as the PROVIDENCE AND A POLICEMAN. 
Bat still I do not love thee less, ; vear 1764. They were followed, and with great vigor, by|} Tse late Rowland Hill understood human nature well. 
Not even now. || Mr. Robert Peel, the grandfather of the present Sir R. Peel. |His chapel having been infested with pickpockets, he took 
Bright, faithful sketch of one still dear! Mr. Peel was originally a yeoman farming his own estate, |/occasion to remind the congregation that there was an all- 
Though lost, for ever lost to me, and lived at Cross, afterwards called Peelfold, near Black-|/seeing Providenc®, to whom all hearts are open, and from 
The last sad sigh this bosom heaves, iburn. Being of an active and enterprising disposition, he whom no secrets are hid; “but less,” he added, “there 
I'll breathe o’er thee, '|began the manufacture of cotton, and he is mentioned as||may be any present who are insensible to such reflections, I 
atid shai tic it “ * aes f soot I jjone of the first persons who used the carding cylinder. He|/beg leave to state that there are also two Bow-street officers 
D Ove Eayat pat Stella wD. |jalso took up the printing business, and he made his first ex-|/on the look-out.” 
Sl oermendts secreny in Bis Wn Rouse 7 Oe the Cen, rostent || 
EXTRACTS FROM LATE LONDON PAPERS, lof being calendered, was ironed by a female of the family. MARCH OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Received at the office of the Magazine. | 2 . . | ° a re F 
we |the pattern adopted being a parsley leaf. Stimulated by the|) In a village not a hundred miles from Axminster, a sign- 

MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. ||success of his experiments, he embarked in the printing busi-|/board, displaying the following unique composition, verbatim 

Tue following account of the success of the Baron Van|/ness with small means and convenience, and“shortly afier/||et literatim, hangs over the door of the principal mercantile 
Halberg’s matrimonial advertisement has appeared in most ||removed to Brookside, a village two miles from Blackburn j/establishment : —“ Nicholas A——, licensed. to. sel. bear. 





of the German journals : —“ It will no doubt be recollected | 
that, two months ago, this bold Baron Van Halberg de Broech, | 
Captain-Colonel of the Rhine and Maese, applied, through 
the European press, for a wife, giving in lively terms a de-| 
scription of himself, and enumerating with great delicacy 
the graces and virtues with which she whom he sought must) 
be endowed. This step of the rather eccentric Baron has led 
to the most happy results. He has, without a joke, met with 
With his conscientious punctuality and 








a perfect woman. 








Here he carried on the business for some years with the aid |/ale. cyder. tee. coffy. baccy. And. Snuf. to. be. drunk. on the. 


of his sons ; and by great application, skill, and enterprise, || premises.” 
the concern was made eminently prosperous. His eldest| 


son, Robert, afterwards created a baronet, possessed strong 
talents, which be devoted assiduously to business from an|| Wauen Lord Erskine made his debut at the bar, his agita- 


early age, and thus contributed much to the success of the |/tion almost overcame him, and he was just going to sit down. 
printing, spinning, and manufacturing businesses ; and in||-« At that moment,” said he, “I thought I felt my little chil- 
each of these branches the Peels soon took a lead in Lan-||/ren tugging at my gown, and the idea roused me to an ex- 
cashire. They eagerly adopted every improvement suggest-'lertion of which I did not think myself capable.” 





THE VALUE OF CHILDREN. 
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Select Poetry. 


THE SWAN SONG, 


Grieve not that I die young. — Is it not well 
To pass away ere life hath lost its brightness? 
Bind me no longer, sisters, with the spell 
Of love and your kind words. List ye to me: 
Here I am blessed — but [ would be more free ; 
I would go forth in all my spirit’s lightness. 
Let me depart. 


|Strom of our day,—lies in bad publications. Nearly all 
the-vices of society find origin or support in these. Drunk- 
enness, licentiousness, falsehood, have their champions, their 
organs, their periodicals, their newspapers. If they speak not 
openly, they speak effectively ; and the evil is increased by the 
inundation from abroad. Boston is now brought within twelve 
days of Europe. The happy security which distance once 
gave to our country is gone; our continent is dragged from 
its moorings, by the force of steam, and we now breathe the 
atmosphere of the European press. In one hour after the 
Liverpool steam packet arrives, the news is repeated by at 
least four steam presses in the city, showering forth their 
sheets, almost as plentifully as the December snow-flakes. 
And these are reeking with the spirit of European society. 
The penny paper is not enough to disgorge the whole upon 
us, but mammoth, nay, “ mastodun’”’ sheets, such as the 
world hath not seen before, are provided to serve forth the 


feast. 
Now, we do not object to all this, only so far as editors, 


by selectingwicious articles, give currency to vice and im- 








Ah, who would linger till bright eyes grow dim, 
Kind voices mute, and faithful bosoms cold ? 
Till carking care, and toil, and anguish grim, 
Cast their dark shadows o’er this fairy world ; 
Till Fancy’s many colored wings are furled, 
And all, save the proud spirit, waxeth old ? 
Let me depart. 





Thus would I pass away — yielding my soul 

A joyous thank-offering to Him who gave 
That soul to be, those starry orbs to roll. 
Thus — thus exultingly would I depart, 
Song on my lips, ecstasy in my heart. 

Sisters, sweet sisters, bear me to my grave — 

Let me depart. 

Let knowledge run to and fro, and be increased in the land; 
but we are alarmed at the influence of British literature, 
and its cheap, rapid diffusion among us, unless society will 
refuse to buy papers that deal out poison. The art of 


THE RAINBOW, 


Sort glowing in uncertain birth 
*T wixt Nature’s smiles and tears, 
The bow, O Lord! which thou hast bent, 
Bright in the cloud appears. 
The portal of thy dwelling-place 
That pure arch seems to be, 
And, as I bless its mystic light, 
My spirit turns to Thee. 


land. 
Many of them are not nice as to the means of getting bread 
They are willing to dabble in putrescence, if they 
can profit by it. The relish of the age abroad is for romance, 
and if seasoned with vice, so much the better. The stand- 
ard of morality, nay, of decency, there is exceedingly low. 
And the legends, tales, and romances, adapted to such taste 
and such times, are setting in upon us like a tide. Many 
of them are wrought up with vast power; the genius dis- 
played in some of these nouvelettes is worthy of a bettercause. 

|| They are written to be read: they are set with all the skil- 
ful and earnest snaring of the spider, to catch victims. The 
Brswultory Arlectlous, authors of England are running a race with each other for 
7 \|readers, and they care little as to moral results. We are 

THE CHARACTER OF PERIODICALS. ||now in this current. Shall we yield to it, or shall we stem 
{The second number of the ‘‘ Mother's Assistant,’ just issued by outlit? This is a question for mothers. Let them take this 


friend William C. Brown, has au able article from the pen of 8. G.| z ae 
Goodrich, Esq., on the responsibility of authors and readers. We matter _ hand. Let them discriminate between good and 
make the following extract, which we commend to the special atten-|| bad publications. Let them encourage the good; for in 


tion of all who feel an interest in the morals of children.] | this reading age, young people will have books and papers. 

Tue periodical form of publication is peculiarly attractive.|| Let parents, by diligence and vigilance, keep their children 
The numbers come to us ever with the recommendation of|| from a danger that may be fatal to happiness here and here- 
novelty. They come to as from the living, breathing, and jafter. The rule to be applied is this: —If a paper ever in- 
moving world. They are the fruits of the season, ripe, yet |troduces any thing vicious into its columns; any thing of 
fresh. With what satisfaction do we sit down in the morn-jevil example or of evil influence, let it be kept out of the 
ing, to the damp newspaper that brings the mirrored world,|| house as carefully as is a poisonous reptile, or an offensive 
and all its mighty doings, to the fireside! With what sat-| beast. No parent who deals honestly with his children can 
isfaction do we sit down, at evening, to the luxury of| violate this rule. In this way let our houses be kept from 
new number of the Magazine. With what pleased expec-||impurity, and let the lesson be taught to the managers ol 
tation do we apply the ivory folder, and peep into the list ot||the press, that they shall not profit by the dissemination of 
articles, and then proceed to devour the contents. Under|| vice, and the promotion of crime in society. 


all these circumstances, how soft and favorable is the soil of 
the heart, and how strongly does the seed, thus sown, strike! GREEKS AND JEWS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
One of my first excursions was for the purpose of making 


its roots in the mind! How great, how beneficent, then, 
upon society at large, and upon ourselves individually, is|the tour of the ancient walls of the city on the land side, 
the influence of well-conducted periodicals ! l|having already passed the line on the Sea of Marmora. 

Should not a careful discrimination, therefore, be made|| This is to be accomplished on horseback; but there is a 
in the encouragement we give to newspapers and maga-||curious custom here, which emails upon every one who 
zines? Should we not keep ourselves aloof from the bad —|| bires a horse the necessity of having a postilion to accompa- 
touch not, taste not, handle not? Should not those, then, of | ny him. It is utterly hopeless to protest against this absur- 
a doubtful character, —those which, if not guided by a love) dity: senza postilione, nulli cavalli, fur they will let out horses 
of falsehood, are still influenced by a reckless spirit, —be! on no other conditions; and, moreover, the rider is compelled 
discountenanced? A reckless editor, a reckless and run-| to pay not only for the said postilion, but the charge of the 
down newspaper, is like a reckless engineer of a steamboat, additional horse. We started from Pera in a large caval- 
with thousands of lives and hearts entrusted to him. Reck-|| cade, about seven inthe morning. After crossing the Bridge, 
lessness in such cases is wickedness. ‘we entered Stamboul at the Oun Kapanen, and immediately 

Above all, should not parents, teachers, Christians of every|| turned to the right, through narrow streets, which brought 
name and creed, — nay, the common friends of humanity, —|!as to the Fanar, the quarter of the Greek residents. The 
combine to breast the tide of evil that is bursting upon us| exterior of the Fanariote houses, seen from the dirty and 
from the press in the hands of the selfish and the reckless 4) miserable lanes in which they are situated, did not induce 
If parents will take evil companions and counsellors to their lus to augur much for their internal luxury or the wealth of 
own bosoms, will they bring them home also to beeome the|| their inhabitants. They are built entirely of wood, bat dis- 
spoilers of their children? Will they bring evil or reckless | mally poor as they appear, they are said to contain every 
papers, pamphlets, or books, into their houses? Will they||luxury which wealth can procure from Persia, ltaly, and the 
permit those whom God has given them, to breathe the con-| manufacturing nations of the north. Concealing his riches 
tagion of evil society, of evil communicatiuns? Let us es-|| from his masters, the Greek of the Fanar appears in public 
pecially ask if mothers will do this? |in mean and shabby clothing; and confines the knowledge 

This is a subject of vast importance. The great whirl-\.and enjoyment of his fortune to his own family and friends. 


or fame. 


Thus, gleaming o’er a guilty world, 
We hail the ray of love ; 

Thus dawns upon the contrite soul 
Thy mercy from above ; 

And as thy faithful promise speaks 
Repentant sin forgiven, 

In humble hope we bless the beam 
That points the way to heaven. 

















——— 





morality. Weare for the full and free diffusion of light.| 


writing has reached an amazing pitch of perfection in Eng-|| 
The number of able and skilful authors there is great. | 





pool, now, in the voyage of life, —the Hurl-gate, the Mael-|| The Jewish quarter, called Ballat, is almost identical with it 


| 


in appearance and in circumstances. The same apparent 
||poverty in public is transformed within their houses into the 
j}atmost luxury and magnificence. The habits of the Turk, 
|who considers every man’s house as sacred, and never de- 
sires to pry into the domestic condition of his neighbor, pecu- 
i|liarly facilitate these deceptions. The Greek, as well as the 
Jewish women, are seldom seen in the, streets; and when- 
jever they do appear, they are veiled as closely as the Turkish 
ladies. That the pomp described by Anastasius, as found in 
the Fanar, exists still, at least in the Jewish quarter, I was 
assured by a German physician whom I met at Pera. This 
gentleman was summoned, during his stay, to see an old 
Jewish merchant in the Ballat, who was dangerously ill. 
He described the house as being poor and destitute exter- 
nally, but the splendor within far surpassed all he had hith- 
llerto witnessed. Every conceivable luxury which could be 
coveted by an Oriental was there in abundance ; the old man 
wore robes of great richness, and was attended by his three 
daughters, clothed in purple velvet, entirely trimmed with 
pearls, and having their hair braided with precious stones. 
He represented the effect produced by such an unexpected 
contrast, as being quite indescribable. — Frazer's Magazine. 


A LUCKY LOSS, 

GraF ScHLABERNDORF, Was a most singular person, a sort 
lof strange German Coleridge, more however of a philosopher 
and a politician than a poet, living like a hernrit in the bust- 
ling history of Revolutionary Paris: miserly in small things, 
\the lord of a garret, slovenly in his attire, and cherishing a 
lbeard; but generous, even magnificent on a large scale, and 
jactuated in all things by motives of the purest patriotism, 
jand the most disinterested benevolence, a character ready 
jmade for Sir Walter Scoit. This man, as a foreigner and a 
'German aristocrat, and also as the esteemed friend of Con- 
vant Mercier, Brissot, and the unfortunate Girondist party, 
‘naturally enough during the reign of terror was more than 
\«« suspected of being suspected,” and sat for many days, first 
lin the Conciergerie, and then in the Luxembourg, in con- 
‘stant expectation of the guillotine. He escaped, however, 
iafier all, strangely enough, saving his life by losing his boots ! 
| Varnhagen Von Ense relates the circumstance as follows : — 
‘One morning the death cart caine for its usual number 
lof daily victims; and Schlaberndorf’s name was called out. 
|He immediately, with the greatest coolness and good humor, 
prepared for departure; presence of mind in some shape, 
a grand stoicism or mere indifference, were common in these 
terrible times. And Schlaberndorf was not the man to make 
an ungraceful departure, when the unavoidable must of fate 
stood sternly before him. He was soon dressed, only as his 

boots were missing ; he sought, and sought, and sought, and 
the gaoler sought with him in this corner and that, but they 
were not to be found. ‘ Well,’ said Schlaberndorf sharply, 
‘to be guillotined without my boots will never do. Hark 
ye, my good friend,’ continued he, with simple good humor, 
to the gaoler, ‘take me to-morrow ; one day makes no differ- 
ence ; it is the man they want, not Tuesday or Wednesday.’ 
The gaoler agreed. The wagon, full enough without that 
one head, went on to its destination ; Schlaberndorf remained 
‘in the prison. Next morning, at the usval hour, the vehicle 
ireturned ; and the victim who had so strangely escaped on 
the previous day was ready, boots and all, waiting the word 
lof command. But behold, bis name was not heard that day ; 

















nor the third day, nor the fourth; and noi at all. There 
was no mystery in the matter. It was naturally supposed 
he had fallen with the other victims named for the original 
day ; in the multitude of sufferers no one could curiously 
linquire for an individual ; for the days that followed there 
| were enough of victims without him; and so he remained 
in prison till the fall of Robespierre, when with so many 
others he recovered his liberty. He owed his miraculous 
escape, not the least strange in the strange history of the 
Revolution, partly to the kindness of the gaoler, partly and 
mainly to his good temper. He was a aniversal favorite in 
the gaol.” — Foreign Quarterly Review for January. 








ATMOSPHERIC EFFECT. 

We are well aware, if the weather be damp and foggy, 
that a listless, languid state is produced; whilst, during dry 
weather, however cold it may be, there is a feeling of light- 
heartedness and cheerfulness pervading the system. In the 
first instance, the atmosphere is robbing us of our electricity, 
which it greedily absorbs ; in the latter case, the dryness of 
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the air is such, that it leaves us the pussession of the elec- | 


tricity which seems to belong to us; hence the buoyancy of 
spirits on the cold and frosty days of December and January, 
and the suicidal despondency of November, and hence the 
elasticity, the life, and animation of the Frenchman, the 
sluggish, heavy movements of the Dutchman, the variable 
feelings of the Englishman ; one day full of hope and cheer- 
fulness, the next day at war with himself and the rest of 


mankind. To every one, in a damp, moist condition of the}! 


atmosphere, flannel is a great comfort, but silk is the most 
useful covering of the body. Tt is by far the best friend and 
comforter that can be applied. We know that if a handker- 
chief be perfectly dry, lightning the most accumulated could 
not pase through it, so decided a non-conducior is it ; hence, 
if worn next to the skin, the air cannot absorb the electricity 
of the human body. Silk waistcoats, drawers and stockings 
of the same material are of the greatest service during the 
humid state of the winter months in this country. The hy- 
pochondriac, the nervous, will derive from them more bene- 
fit than from the most active tonic, and they will prove a 
more invigorating cordial than any spirituous dram ; nor are 
the effects transient, for a buoyancy of spirits and an agree- 
able warmth are thus diffused over the whole frame. Pa- 
tients, too, under mercurial influence, are much better wrapped 
in silk than even when confined to bed.— Dr. Stgmond. 


A Porvtar Fatracy.— Nobody can know the old block 
by the chips. The cut of the family face comprises wonder- 
ful opposites, unlikenesses that seem the work of design. 
The nose paternal is seldom the nose filial. The handsome 
aqueline has frequently a snub for its eldest born ; and the 
meek dove’s eye becomes a goggle in the next generation. 
The tall, hardy, fine-limbed veteran looks upon his shrimp 
of a son, wondering whether he will be mistaken for a man, 
when he is bald; and the father, five feet high, looks up to 
his long boy; marvelling when he will come to an end. 
Philosophy begets foolery, and from fools issues wisdom. It 
is often the fate of genius to have an illustrious name to a 
dolt ; as it is the fortune of a dolt still more apparently hope- 
less, to see, in his’ offspring, the enlightener of nations, the 
enchanter of all ages. He who could never read a book in 
in his life, stares to find his son writing one, with an eager 
and applauding public looking on; while he who is justly 
reputed to have made half the world wiser, feels himself in- 
capable of communicating a particle of his wisdom to the 
inheritor of his name. — New Monihiy. 


Coniovs Retic.—It will be remembered that on the cap- 
ture of the Chinese island Chusan in July last, there was 
taken by the British among the spoils of war, a brass cannon, 
a six pounder, bearing an iuscription showing it to have 
been made in 1601, by Richard Phillips. It is supposed that 
this gun was sent to China by Queen Elizabeth as a present. 
It appears from certain records that Richard Phillips was 
one of the royal gun-founders during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I., and a record has been found of the casting of 
a gun by Phillips in 1601, which answers to the description of 
that taken at Chusan. No other gun of the kind is known 
to have been cast in that year. It is supposed that the gun 
is the oldest of its kind in existence. 


Antipores ror Porson.— When poison has been swal- 
lowed, ascertain from the patient what the nature of the poi- 
son is. If mineral, that is, either corrosive sublimate or 
arsenic, give a teaspoonfal of sulphur, or half a teaspoonful 
of pearl-ash, or a wine glass of soap-suds, afterward give a 
teaspoonful of antimonial wine, and plenty of warm water. 
If vegetable, or oil of vitirol, aquafortis, or oxalic acid, give 
pearl-ash, or chalk, or magnesia, or soap-suds, in plenty of 
warm water, with a dessert spoonful of antimonial wine, or 
a scruple of simple powder of ipecacuanha. If laudarem, 
give a teaspoonful of domestic mustard, and keep the patient 
walking. If carbonic acid, or fumes of charcoal — open air, 
keep the body cool; medical aid is required. 

Tue U.S. Sream Frigate Missovri.—This magnificent 
vessel is constructed principally of live oak from Attakapas. 
in this State, and her entire cust is $500,000. In her rig she 
will resemble a handsome bark, and her builder has con- 
stracted the hull so admirably as to render her as a sailing 
vessel A No. 1 of the U.S. Navy. She will sail the greater 
part of the time, as her bunkers only carry about 800 tons of 
coal, or sufficient for 20 days steaming. Her spars, particu- 
larly the foremast and mainmast, are as heavy as those of a 








































first class frigate ; and she is so constructed as to be able to \V-n-n-t,) however, did not act with perfect good faith. She 
meg and unship her paddle wheels with the greatest facility.|| guarded the secret with due honor during her iife, but she 
She is pierced for 26 guns, but will carry but 18 —6 aft the||also preserved the letters, which she kept in a small tin case 
wheel house, and 3 forward of it on each side. She is to/|in her boudoir. The Princess V-n-n-t died about four years 
carry two 10 inch guns forward, which are to traverse the||since, and, as is the custom in France, seals were placed on 
greater part of a circle on a swivel; these two guns will be jall her effects. Some of the persons employed in this duty 
able to carry shot nearly 100 pounds weight, as 8 inch guns) abstracted the little tin case, and the letters of the King and 
carry 64 1b. shot. The other 16 guns are to be 8 inch bore.| Prince Talleyrand were the treasures, as it is asserted, that 
/On account of the result of various trials, the whole of her| it contained. The persons in question had the tact to keep 





























‘ordnance is to consist of Paixham guns. She will be ready || their secret and their prize four years by them, until a favor. 
for sea in July next.— New Orleans Picaynue. jable opportunity offered for turning it to advantage. That 
eee nee see ore ee joccasion, it appears, lately turned up, and persons high in 
GannaL Process.— The “Gannal Process,” is a new lahe royalist party embraced it for the purpose of mortifying 
method of preserving dead bodies, discovered by M. Gannal,||and exposing the King and the revolution of July. 
an eminent French physician. The discovery of Gannal 
furnishes the means of preserving in all their perfection, the|} Literary Anecpore or THE CeLeBraTeD Dr. Hatter. — 
forms and features of the dead. A body which had been||Dr. Haller, in his youth, composed several pieces of poetry, 
subjected to ahis process two years ago, was recently dis-||in various styles. At one period, he was so entirely absorbed 
sected in London, and found to have retained all the charac-|/in his favorite study, that upon the breaking out of a fire 
teristics of a body recently deceased. The progress of de-|jin the house in which he studied, he rushed into his apart- 
cay had been stopped, and no offensive effluvi@? was obser-|/ment and rescued his poetry from the flames, leaving his 
vable. A pint or two of liquid, the acetate of alumina, in-||other papers, with little regret, to destruction. Afterwards, 
jected into an artery of the neck, preserves the body.—j/in a more mature age, he was frequently heard to say that 
Hartford Review. he had preserved from the flames those compositions which 
he then thought the finest productions of genius, which he 
Ww E E K LY ™M A GAZ N fe : jjat length considered unworthy of his pen. Some of his biog- 
raphers have said that he burned his poetical compositions, 
ee a strong conviction that poetry tended to alienate his 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 13, 1841.) mind from the severer studies. But in fact, he saved his 
————— SS poetical pieces in preference to his. other pieces, and after- 
Periovicat Lireraturs.— The most important literature|| wards became disgusted with them, and burned them, be- 
of the present day is comprised in the newspapers and peri-||cause he feared they would disgrace his reputation. In the 
odical journals. These are the principal vehicles for the cir-|| sequel, however, he resumed poetry, and was more success- 
culation of opinions, and they afford the greater part of the fal. He composed in the latter part of his life a poem on the 
literary entertainment provided for the public. Standard) Alps. He likewise wrote some Ethic Epistles on the imper- 
works, when compared with periodical literature, are but |fection of human virtue, on Superstition and Infidelity, and 
little perused. Though they ought to be the substance al)|many others. He is said to have improved the harmony 
our feasts of knowledge, they are really but the dessert,|/and richness of his native tongue, and is placed by German 
while our periodicals afford the substance. This preference||crilics among the most eminent of their early poets. 
of the journals of the day to the standard works of past times: | ee a ee 
len be easily explained. The news of the day is more in-/| Dearu or Barrens. — Another wreck of the National Con- 
teresting to our minds than the history of the past, because|/ vention has just died in France,—the notorious Bertrand 
our own welfare is intimately connected with the events of||Barrere. After figuring with some distinction as an advo- 
the present time. We are more concerned with the result] cate at Toulouse, he successively became a member of the 
of the events in China, distant as we are from that empire, || Eiats Generaux, the Assemblee Constituante, Tribunal de 
than with the wars of Cesar, or even those of our own revo-| Cassation, and of the Convention, of which he was President 
jation. The literature of the day is also more interesting tothe |in 1792. He humbly submitted to Napoleon’s government, 
general mind, than that of former ages, because it has a more/|and was a member both of bis servile Corps Legislatif and 
particular bearing upon our own wants, customs and opinions. | of the Chamber which assembled on Bonaparte’s memorable 
The reader of ancient lore is generally a man who may be/| return from Elba. Barrere took an active part in the most 
said not to live in the world, and his tastes are no fair speci-| stirring scenes of the revolution; very few actors in which 
mens of the tastes of the mass. From all this it may be in-|| drama have reached the age of eighty-five, at which he ex- 
ferred, that the intellectual character of the rising generation| pired on the 13th inst., at Turbes, his native place. 
will be chiefly formed by the perusal of our periodical jour-|| It was Barrere, and not Bonaparte, (to whom the remark 
inals. It is, therefore, of the highest importance to ascertain/|| has been attributed,) who called the English une nation bou- 
all those circumstances which tend to degrade the character 
and corrupt the purity of our periodical press ; and all those 
circumstances, on the other hand, which tend to elevate its! 
icharacter and to preserve it from corruption. The people 
should not maintain a journal, though it is devoted to the 
principles of their own party, unless it be conducted accord-| 
ing to the rules of decency and honor. 


Lerrers or Louis Puituirre.— Several of the Paris jour- 
nals have been seized by the Government, for the publica- 
tion of certain letters attributed to the King. These letters 
are denounced as fabrications by the Government, but are 
thas accounted for by the royalist party: — When Prince 
Talleyrand went to London, it was arranged between Louis 
Phillippe and hit that close and confidential communications 
should pass between them independently of the Ministers of| 
the day. In order that no trace of those communications 
should be visible, a lady of distinguished birth, a person 
fond of political intrigue, was fixed upon as a third party, 
through whom the correspondence should pass. This lady 
was charged to transmit to Prince Talleyrand the matter of 
the King’s letters in her hand-writing, destroying the origi- 
nals, and to communicate to the King's sister the substance 
of Prince Talleyrand’s notes, in the same manner, commit. 
ting the original to the flames. In this manner the most 
secret thoughts of King and Prince were exchanged, without 
any trace being left; and the fidelity of the lady in question 
being assured, the secret was expected to have gone down to 
the grave with her. The lady alluded to, (the Princess de 





tiquiers, a nation of shopkeepers. 


Nationa INstTitvTIoN FOR THE Promotion oF ScieNcE.— 
This Institution was established at Washington in the year 
1840, by an association of scientific gentlemen, who have 
invited the assistance of their fellow citizens in the most dis- 
tant States and Territories, to collect documents and facts 
illustrative of the early history of our country, and speci- 
mens of its geology, its mineral, animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions. This Institution is calculated to promote the know}- 
edge of every branch of science and the useful arts. Its mem- 
bers have, therefore, divided themselves into eight scientific 
classes :--1. Astronomy, Geography and Natural Philoso- 
phy ; 2. Natural History; 3. Geology and Mineralogy ; 4. 
Chemistry ; 5. The application of Science to the useful arts ; 
6. Agriculture ; 7. American History and Antiquities; 8. 
Literature and the Fine Arts. Men of the first talent in the 
country have been associated with these classes. In the 
establishment of an Institution like this at Washington, our 
own nation has imitated the example of European countries. 
Of this kind is the Royal Museum in London ; the Society 
for the Promotion of Science and the Useful Arts in Dublin, 
to which is united an extensive Museum of Natural History, 
a Botanical Garden and a School of Design. In Paris also 
we find the Jardin des Plantes, which is the resort of stran- 
gers from every part of the world. It is connected with a 
Museum, where lectures are constantly delivered by the 
most learned and eloquent men in the world. 

It is hoped by the founders of this National Institution, 
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that it may be the means of attracting together students andthe following advertisement, which recently appeared in the 
men of science from every part of the country, and thas con-|/ Dublin Evening Packet : 

tribute largely to disseminate among the people the various|| “To ge Sorp.— The right of the next Presentation to a 
truths and discoveries in Science. It has at its command||Livine in the County of Waterford, producing a clear annual 
an Observatory, a Museum, a Botanic and Zoological Gar-||income of 589/. a year. The present incumbent is aged up- 
den, and apparatus necessary for the illustration of every || wards of 70 years. The living is a sinecure. 

branch of physical science. Jn furtherance of the objects of|/ “Apply to Mr. J. Julian, Solicitor, 56, Upper Sackville- 
this institution it is thought the Smithsonian bequest may /|/street.” 

be made peculiarly instrumental. This bequest will enable|} And thus an income of some $2500 a year is ground out 
Government to assist this great’ object, without the exercise|/of the poor of Ireland, and the right of exacting it is shame- 
of any doubtful constitutional power, by the establishment//lessly offered for sale as the property of an individual. The 
of an Observatory, the erection of buildings and the endow-//systemn of church rates is receiving some violent shocks in 
ment of Professorships. A National Observatory was first)/England, and must soon fall. The voluntary system, as 
recommended in one of the Messages of John Q. Adams,|/practised generally in this country, is fast gaining favor, not 
when he was President of the United States. As the same|/only there, but also on the continent, especially among the 
party which elevated him to the presidential chair, is again|| evangelical classes. 

in power, we hope their attention will again be awakened to 
this important object. 













































Tue next meeting of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
will be held in Manchester, in July. Rev. James Dixon, it 
is expected, will be elected to the Presidency. They have 
erected 130 chapels during the past year, at an expense of 
£80,000. 


New Pran or Derence.—A merchant of New York has 
suggested a new mode of defence, for that city, which is to 
erect three towers, 200 feet high, at suitable places within 
the city, so far as to command both rivers, and mount them 
with ten guns each, carrying 1201b. shot. They would prob- 
ably be furnished with the improved species of artillery, and 
a singlé well directed shot would be sufficient to disable any 
vessel that could be brought against the city. 














CGecklp MeCovy. 


Two menageries, each containing an elephant, were to be 
united in an exhibition at New Orleans, recently. On their 
way to the city, as both elephants were walking along to- 
gether, one of the keepers addressed some words to the ele- 
phant of which he had the charge, when the other elephant 
made a lounge of his trunk at him, that knocked him and 
his horse down. He then took him up, pat him in his mouth 
and crushed him to death. When he came on near Algiers, 
he met a mule on the road, which he threw over the fence 
out of his way. He then became unmanageable, passed 
down through Algiers, creating great alarm, and was at 
large at the last accounts. 

On the day of the inauguration, among the multitude who 
called to pay their respects to President Harrison, was a 
ne officer of the navy, who was quite inebriated. The 
President, with a piercing eye, saw his situation, and said — 
“Sir, Iam very sorry to see you, or any person in your con- 
dition, here.” It is needless to say, the officer retired, appa- 
rently cut to the quick. 

The North American says, that a gentleman who visited 
Washington to witness the inauguration, says the very worst 
Tue Sovrnern Lapy’s Boox, formerly published at Augus-| extortion was practised there. His friend was charged $1 


ta, Ga., has been removed to Savannah, and comes to us|| for sleeping two hours on a sofa; he himself paid $2.50 for 


this month in a handsome dress, with the title of the Mac.| a bed; and many others, he was informed, were compelled 
to pay $5 for a night’s lodging! 


nouta. It has an able list of correspondents, who have done} ' 
justice to the work ; but they are under little obligations to| !t appears from the official returns sent to the French 
Government, of the amount of damages sustained by the in- 


the proof reader. 
undations of the Rhone and Saone, that fifty-eight communes 


Tue Eart or Carpican. — Great preparations are making||were ravaged by the scourge; that the losses suffered in 
in London for the trial of Lord Cardigan before the House|/houses and landed property, amounted to 9,495,326f.; and 
of Lords, on an indictment for fighting a duel. in goods, seed-corn, and furniture, to 6,596,108/.; in all, 

Additional galleries are to be erected on each side of the} 15.891,434f., among 7,972 sufferers. 
house for the use of peers, and another gallery is to be built] Mr. Catlin is about preparing his manuscript of Indian 
under the strangers’ gallery, for the accommodation of those] manners and customs for the press, in Lundon, and intends 


who may obtain tickets of admission from the Lord Great |to illustrate the work with about 400 engravings prepared 


Chamberlain, the applications for which, it is said, are ex-|by himself. He has obtained the subscription of the royal 


tremely numerous. The estimate of the probable cost of |family, and a large number of the nobility, and has re-leased 
fitting up the house for the approaching trial, is 2,000/. | the Egyptian Hall for another year. 

And all this expense and preparation is wasted upon a} Cracks in stoves and stove pipes, are readily closed by a 
brutal bully, who has abused his command in the Horse. paste made of molasses and salt, with water. Iron filings, 
Guards to insult and domineer over the other officers. The'|sal ammoniz, and water, make a hard and more durable 
public indignation is very strong against him, and he is| 


|}cemeut. 
hooted from public places. It is said he will plead the bene-|| The railroad from Hartford to Springfield is estimated at 
fit of clergy. What a farce! 


only about $400,000, and will doubtless be immediately con- 

_ structed, constituting, as it will, an important link in the 
Franx Haut Sranoisu, Esq, a gentleman who was the |chain of internal communication. 

representative, on his mother’s side, of a long line of baro-|| At the ball in Portland, on the evening of the 4th of March, 

nets —the Standishes of Duxbury — recently died in England.//one of the company, William Parker, fell to the floor dead, 

He was possessor of a fine collection of rare books, engravings, |/just as he had led his partner to the floor. 

and paintings, including a collection of Murillus, the finest in|} The Toronto U. C. Patriot states that upwards of 15,000 

the kingdom, which he offered to the National Gallery, on the||soldiers, horse, foot and artillery, the very elite of the British 

condition that the Government would, at the last coronation,||army, are now stationed in the United Canadas. 

renew the title which had been so long in his family. The|} Governor Davis, by the advice and consent of the Council, 

application was refused by Lord Melbourne, and his invalu-||has appointed Thursday, the 8th of April, for the annual 


able collection of pictures has become, by his will, the-prop-|/ public Fast. 
erty of the King of the French! The amount of treasury notes outstanding on the Is! 
_— inst. is officially stated to be $5,393,094 41. 
An Estasiisnep Cuurcu. — Some of the beauties of the|| Daniel F. Webster has received the appointment of Chief 


English system of church presentations are illustrated by ||Clerk in the Department of Secretary of State. 








Tue New Apministration. — The members of the Cabinet 
who were announced in our last, have been confirmed by the 
Senate. Mr. Webster’s nomination, as Secretary of State,! 
was confirmed by a unanimous vote. Mr. Granger met 
with some opposition on account of his abolitionism. Gov. 
Lincoln of Worcester, has been appointed to the Collector- 
ship of Boston ; Hon. Solomon Lincoln of Hingham, Mar- 
shal of this district; and Geo. W. Gordon, of this city, Con- 


sul at Havre. 





Remarx. — When a man of the world calls another a fool — 
he means that he is wanting in that faculty which creates 
pecuniary thrift. When he calls another a rascal —he means 
that his own interest has been thwarted by him. When he 
calls another an unprincipled nan, he means that he belongs) 
to a different sect or party from his own! How are all those 
terms abused which are intended to express the moral and 
mental distinctions of society ! 
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HUelwess Directory. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manutacturer of Mineral ‘l'eeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineralieeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength fis mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P, Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 ‘Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
‘Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russetl,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards ea- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repa ‘red. 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, 


Music Engraver and Publisher, 13 Tremont Row. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 


Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


LIBRARY OF HEALTH, 
AND TEACHER ON THE HUMAN coNnsTITUTION.—1841. 


EDITED BY DR. WM. A. ALCOTT. 
Author ef the Young Husband, Young Wife, Young Mother, Young Woman's Guide 
Young Man’s Guide, House I Live In, &c. 


SEVENTH VOLUME. 

Published Monthly — Price $1 a year, in advance — Siz copies for $5. 

This Family Periodical, having been sustained six years, notwith- 
standing the commercial embarrassments, may now be considered upon 
a firm basis. ‘The first number of the Seventh Volume was published 
on the first day of January; and no pains will be spared to render thia 
volume at least as valuable as those of the preceding years, which bave 
been recommended by the Press and many of our most esteemed citi- 
zens, as indispensable to every family. 

This work discusses, in a familiar manner, all subjects connected 
with Physical Education and self-management. It treats on the con- 
nection of Light, Air, Temperature, Cleanliness, Exercise, Sleep, Food, 
Drink, Climate, the Passions, Affections, &c., with Health, Happiness 
and Longevity. The Editor takes the ground that a proper understand- 
ing of the constitutional Jaws of the human body, and of all its organs 
and functions, and a strict obedience thereto, are indispensable to the 
highest perfection and happiness — present and future — of every living 
human being. He deems this knowledge more and more indispensable, 
in proportion to the progress of civilization and refinement. The work 

jis pledged to support no system, nor set of principles, any farther than 
that system and those principles can be proved to be based on the laws 
of Physiology and reveaied truth, and on human experience. 

The work has been approved by Georce Comes, author of the “ Con- 
stitution of Man,” as well as by a large number of distinguished men of 
this country, among whom are the following: ’ 

Dr. John C. Warren, Dr. 8. B. Woodward, Rev. Dr. Humphrey, Rev. 
3. R. Halt, Rev. Hubbard Wiaslow, Rev. Dr. Anderson, Rev. Baron 
Stow, Rev. Dr. Wisner, R. Hi. Gillet, Esq., Rev. Wm. Hague, Roberts 
Vaux, Esg., Dr. J. M. Keagy, Dr R. D. Mussey, Prof. E. A. Andrews, 
Rev. L. F. Clark, Rev. M. M. Carll. 

‘These recommendations are similar to the following, received from 
Dr. Warren : ---* The [Library of Health] is, in my opinion, an excel- 
lent publication. It seems to be well adapted to aid in the great re- 
form in habits and customs which is now going on in this country and 
Great Britain ; and which, it may be hoped, will extend to other parts 
of the world. 1 beg leave to recommend this little work to ail who are 

desirous of promoting their health of body and tranquillity of mind.” 

Many of the most respectable journals in the country have also given 
their testimony in its favor. ‘The following are a very few of them: 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Annals of Education, Boston 
Weekly Magazine, Abbot’s Religions Magazine, Boston Recorder, Chris- 
tian Register, Zion’s Herald, Christian Watchman, Boston Mercantile 
Journal, Baltimore Athenaum, New York Farmer. 

*,* The six completed volumes can now be had, bound in neat style 
for the library. ‘Their market worth is steadily increasing, from the 
fact that complete sets cannot long be furnished. 

Published by GEO. W. LIGHT, 1 Cornhill, Bostor. 























THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 


Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated te instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its colamns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, aud would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

‘Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 

DvD. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


(Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 





A CHEAP BOOK. 
Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 
The music it contains ( fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


They cannot see the silent tear 

That falls uncheck’d when none are near $5 
Nor do they mark the smother’d sigh 
That leaves my breast when they are by; 
I know my check is paler now, 

And smiles no longer deck my brow}; 
"Tis youth’s decay, ’twill soon begin 

To tell the thoughts that dwell within! 
Oh! let me rouse my sleeping pride, 

And from his gaze my feelings hide; 

He shall not smile, to think that I, 

With love for him, could pine and die. 





Canpiac.— John Lewis Candiac, a premature genius, was 
born at Candiac, in the diocess of Nismes, in France, in 1719. 
In the cradle he distinguished his letters ; at thirteen months 
he knew them perfectly ; at three years of age he read Latin, 
either printed or in manuscript; at four he translated from 
that tongue; at six he read Greek and Hebrew, was master 
of the principles of arithmetic, history, geography, heraldry, 
and the science of medals, and had read the best authors on 
almost every branch of literature. He died of a complica- 
tion of disorders at Paris, 1726. 





Hanver.— Handel was a tremendous glutton. Among 
other stories told of him, it is said that whenever he dined 
alone at a tavern, he always ordered dinner for three, and on 


| os a . . ” 
pore an answer to his question, “ Is de tinner ready ?” 


© As soon as the company come, sir,” he said, con strepito. 


“T am the gompany, pring up de dinner!” 


Irtse Humor. — A sure-footed pedestrian travelling in Ire- 


land, met a man, and asked him rather gruffly why the roads 
were so plaguey long?) When the Hibernian replied, “ You 
see, yer honor, the roads are not in good condition, so we 
give very good measure.” 

A Coor Excusr.— A gentleman was, the other day, look- 
ing attentively at some amusing caricatures, in the window 
of a print shop, when, on a sudden, he felt some one at his 
pocket. As there was only one person standing near him, 








he instantly turned round upon him, and, looking him full 
in the face, said, “ Your hand, sir, was in my pocket!” 
“ Was it, sir?”’ the other very calmly replied; “I really 
beg your pardon, if it was; but the weather is so very cold, 
one ts glad to put one’s hands anywhere !” 

Sipyey Srtu’s last joke is a capital one. He says, we 
understand, that the Chinese affair is all picking (Pekin) 
and choosing (Chusan). 
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